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those pernicious writers, who are not destitute of talent, 
may reconsider their ways, and be induced to choose a 
more excellent way to profit and fame. We take our leave 
of these works with the highest respect for the writer. The 
fireside is her field of fame ; no one has ever equalled her 
descriptions of its blessings, and her skill in tracing out the 
sources- from which they flow. Home is a word soon 
spoken ; but there is no end to the variety of incident and 
condition which it embraces, of moral instruction which it 
may teach, or of mournful and affecting tragedy which can 
be seen in it by a prophet's eye. Since that high gift is 
bestowed on this author, may she use it with a sense of her 
responsibility, so that now, since her talent has made her 
equal to the highest, her conscientiousness and power of 
moral impression may set her above all other writers of the 
day. 



Art. VI. — The School and the Schoolmaster. A Man- 
ual for the Use of Teachers, Employers, Trustees, In- 
spectors, fyc, of Common Schools. In Two Parts. Part 

I. by Alonzo Potter, D. D., of New York. Part 

II. by George B. Emerson, A. M., of Massachu- 
setts. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1842. 12mo. 
pp. 552. 

This book owes its existence to the judicious liberality 
of Mr. James Wadsworth, of Geneseo, in the State of 
New York, a gentleman of ample fortune and enlightened 
benevolence, whom age has not made insensible to the 
claims of the young, and wealth has not steeled against the 
wants of the poor. He has directed a copy of it to be 
placed in each of the school districts, incorporated acad- 
emies and county clerks' offices of the State of New 
York, as well as in the hands of the governors of the 
several States, and of the deputy superintendents of com- 
mon schools in the several counties of the State of New 
York. More than eleven thousand copies have thus been 
distributed. An edition of thirty-five hundred copies has 
also been struck off in Boston, at the expense of Mr. Martin 
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Brimmer, of that city, for distribution among the public 
schools and school committees of Massachusetts. We re- 
cord these generous benefactions with peculiar pleasure. 
The gratuitous circulation of good books is one of the best 
means of employing superfluous wealth. It is a form of 
bounty which is twice blest ; " blessing him that gives, and 
him that takes." It is accompanied by none of those per- 
plexing doubts as to the ultimate good to be accomplished 
by the benefaction, which so often attend the giving of 
money. These gentlemen may have the unalloyed satis- 
faction of reflecting that every teacher, into whose hands 
this book falls, will be benefited thereby ; will be aided, in- 
structed, and encouraged ; will labor with renewed zeal and 
ampler knowledge. 

We receive this book with pleasure, not only on account 
of its own merits, but as a proof of the growing interest 
which the subject of education is awakening in New York 
and Massachusetts, two States which always have exerted, 
and always will exert, a great influence upon the whole 
country, and whose example is a very powerful one, both 
for good and for evil. We hail it as a proof that the educa- 
tion of the young is attracting, more and more, the attention 
of wise, thoughtful, and well-instructed men. In a country 
like ours, politics will ever constitute the engrossing subject 
of interest to its leading minds ; and of this we have no 
right to complain, so long as it does not form the exclusive 
one. But the claims of education are so sacred, and those 
of literature so important, that we cannot view with compo- 
sure the prospect of having them set aside or intrusted to 
inferior hands, and we greet with satisfaction the appear- 
ance of every superior mind that turns aside from the ca- 
reer which is more dazzling and exciting, and seeks its satis- 
faction in a more quiet, but not less useful sphere. We 
cannot forbear in this connexion to speak of the great im- 
pulse given to the cause of education by Mr. Horace 
Mann, the Secretary of the Board of Education in the State 
of Massachusetts. His valuable reports, his lectures and 
discourses, the journal conducted by him, and his personal 
influence, are all contributing to the production of results 
most striking in their extent, and most gratifying in their 
character. The effects of his labors are visible in a degree 
to convince the most skeptical, and to attract the attention 
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of the most heedless. The fields are white with the harvest 
of his own sowing. Mr. Mann is now in Europe for the 
two-fold purpose of reestablishing his health, and gaining 
new views and fresh impulses upon that subject to which his 
life is devoted ; and every patriotic heart will follow him with 
good wishes, and the prayer that in both respects his visit 
may be a successful one. 

The First Part of the work now before us is written by 
Dr. Potter, of Schenectady College. It is divided into two 
chapters. The first chapter treats of the nature and object 
of education in its most comprehensive sense, including in- 
tellectual, moral, sesthetical, and physical education ; of va- 
rious prevalent errors in regard to education, of the educa- 
tion needed by the American people, and of the importance 
of education, first, to the individual, and secondly, to society. 
The second chapter treats of the relation of common schools 
to other means of education, of their present condition, and 
of the means by which they may be improved. These sub- 
jects are all discussed with ability and knowledge. The 
style is weighty, scholarlike, and impressive, frequently 
rising into eloquence, and uniformly vigorous. The fruit 
and results of a very extensive course of reading are brought 
natually to bear upon the subject, in the way of allusion 
and illustration. The tone of sentiment is just and elevat- 
ed, the highest motives being addressed, and that standard 
of thought and feeling held up for imitation, by observing 
which, individuals cannot fail to become wise and happy, 
and nations prosperous and great. The first chapter is 
chiefly valuable for the motives it suggests and the impulse 
it gives. No person can read it without feeling a renew- 
ed interest in the subject of education, and entertaining a 
vivid sense of what is yet to be done to elevate and extend 
it. The second chapter has a more direct and practical 
value, as it points out defects and suggests remedies, em- 
bodying the results of much careful observation and patient 
thought. We quote a few paragraphs from Dr. Potter's re- 
marks on the cultivation of the taste. 

" The state of our country, and the character of the age, call 
loudly for a more elegant and humanizing culture. In the hab- 
its of a people, few things have a more important influence, for 
good or evil, than the use they make of leisure. Some relief 
from labor men must have ; something to vary the monotony of 
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life, and restore the mind to a sense of its elasticity. If this re- 
lief be not afforded by innocent and improving recreations, it 
will be sought for in sensual indulgence. In our country it is 
peculiarly so. The ardor, with which men engage here in 
business, they carry to their pleasures ; and, in the absence of 
higher sources of exhilaration, they rush to the gaming-table, 
and, above all, to the intoxicating cup. The contrast, in this 
respect, between our people, and those of countries in which the 
fine arts are generally cultivated, is most striking and instructive. 
Take Germany, for example. There, the people have access to 
ardent spirits as well as wine ; moral restraints are not more 
powerful than with us ; and yet, in many provinces, drunken- 
ness is almost unknown. It will not be easy to find an explana- 
tion for this fact, except in the prevalence, throughout the same 
provinces, of a taste for music and other arts ; a taste which has 
been developed by culture, and in which all the people, from the 
highest to the lowest, find an inexhaustible resource. Efforts to 
avert the progress of intemperance are doubtless most necessary 
and important, and they are eminently worthy of encourage- 
ment ; but, to be permanently useful, they should be coupled 
with measures to supply, from higher and purer sources, the ex- 
hilaration which men, when at leisure, always require. If the 
mind of the reclaimed drunkard be left to brood over vacancy, 
we must not be surprised that he returns to his cups ; nor must 
we wonder that so many, who are now forming habits of indul- 
gence, decline surrendering their pleasures when they are offer- 
ed no substitute. In order to effect a lasting change in the hab- 
its of the people, we must raise and purify their tastes. Hence 
the importance of libraries, of associations for mutual improve- 
ment, and of every institution which proposes the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

" The fine arts, however, have one advantage which can hardly 
be claimed for books. As things now stand, each one reads 
such book as gratifies his own taste, or as may be thrown in his 
way by chance, or by the design of others. The consequence 
is, that the reading of many men only contributes to strengthen 
their lower propensities. This can hardly be the case with the 
fine arts. Their productions are more limited in their range, 
and are exposed to more general scrutiny. Among a people, 
too, who have such notions of decorum as prevail with us, these 
arts can hardly venture to appeal, openly and directly, to our 
worst passions. 

" There is another benefit to be anticipated in our country 
from the cultivation of a taste for the arts, to whioh I will advert 
in this connexion. Foreign travellers have complained of the 
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American people, that they rarely have leisure, and that, when 
they have, they know not how to enjoy it. There is some truth 
in the remark. We are eminently a working people. Part of 
this industry results, no doubt, from our condition, and from the 
powerful incitements to enterprise, afforded by a young and 
prosperous country. Part of it, however, seems to result from 
impatience of rest. Not a few of the rash adventures and ruin- 
ous speculations, by which we have distinguished ourselves of 
late, had their origin in a love of excitement, and in our aversion 
to being without employment. A partial remedy for this evil 
might be found by diffusing a taste for the elegant and orna- 
mental arts. These arts would furnish that moderate and agree- 
able excitement which is so desirable in the intervals of labor. 
They would tranquillize, in some degree, the minds which have 
been agitated by business, and would dispose them to seek more 
frequent relief from its cares, and to plunge with less haste into 
new, hazardous, and anxious undertakings. They would teach 
us all, that there is a time for rest and refreshment as well as for 
exertion ; and that the one may conduce as well as the other, not 
only to our enjoyment and dignity, but also to our permanent 
prosperity in business." — pp. 73—76. 

The second part is written by Mr. George B. Emerson, 
of Boston, well known as the able and accomplished teacher 
of a school for young ladies, and whose valuable instructions, 
continued as they now have been for many years, are sensi- 
bly felt in the high intellectual cultivation and elevated tone 
of mind which, we flatter ourselves, characterize the female 
society of our city. This is a practical treatise on the du- 
ties, responsibilities, and compensations of the teacher ; 
it treats of the mental, moral, and physical qualities neces- 
sary to make a good teacher, of the various branches of 
knowledge with which he must be familiar and which he 
must be prepared to teach, of the best methods by which 
that knowledge may be communicated to others, of rules for 
the discipline, management, and government of the school, 
and of the construction, &c, of the school-house. It is a 
very valuable contribution to the cause of education, contain- 
ing, as it does, on every page, the results of the experience 
of more than twenty years spent in most successful instruc- 
tion. To the young teacher it must prove of most essential 
service. It abounds with excellent hints and suggestions, 
not easily found anywhere else. The following extract will 
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show the admirable tone in which it is written, and its earnest 
simplicity of style. 

" The greatest defect in the American character, in reference 
to others, seems to be the want of respect for superiors. This 
leads to ill manners of every kind ; for children ought rather to 
regard all as their superiors, and to be taught to respect them ; 
and such, doubtless, is the spirit of the morality of the Gospel. 
Every teacher may do much to inculcate a right feeling in chil- 
dren towards their superiors, and a simple and modest habit of 
expressing it. There is no difficulty in the matter, except the 
proneness among teachers to consider it as something not be- 
longing to them. But it is the duty of a teacher to do what he 
can for the benefit of his pupils in every respect, in manners as 
well as morals. They are intimately connected. Good man- 
ners are merely the outward expression of good feelings and 
good morals, and there must be some great defect in the latter 
when there is so much that is wrong in the former. The real 
defect at bottom is inordinate conceit and want of modesty. 
Much may be done towards correcting this by the example and 
instructions of a teacher who is himself modest. He should in- 
culcate obedience to parents, and respect for the aged and for 
the stranger. 

" Submission to the authority of Law. In no part of the world 
is this so important as in these United States. Ours is a govern- 
ment of laws. All our people should therefore be accustomed, 
from their earliest years, to submit to the authority of law ; to 
submit, not by compulsion, but voluntarily. This is one strong 
reason why authority should be established, and laws strictly 
observed, in every school. In this respect, school must he a 
preparation for the society of the world. It should be the object 
of the instructer, in his system of government, to form the habit 
of obeying the law because it is just law, and because it is for 
the common good. Such reasoning as the following may be 
employed : You see that, if every boy in school be allowed to 
leave his seat, speak, or whisper, whenever he pleases, it will be 
impossible for any one to study. The purpose for which you 
came here will be defeated, and school will be of no use. Order 
and quiet must therefore prevail ; and that they may, and that 
all may enjoy the great advantages which follow from them, 
each one must consent to give up a portion of his liberty. He 
will gain much more by it than he loses. He only gives up the 
privilege of making a noise when he ought to be quiet, and, in ex- 
change, he gains the privilege of not being interrupted by every 
one of forty others when they please to interrupt him. 
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"A more fundamental principle to be inculcated is love of 
Truth, and the habit of respecting it. Children should be taught, 
as early as possible, to feel how mean, base, loathsome, cowardly, 
and wicked a thing falsehood is, and how noble, generous, and 
glorious it is always to tell the truth. Nothing is so important to 
the future character of a child as that he should have the right 
feeling, and, built upon the feeling, and growing out of it, the 
right habit in regard to truth and falsehood. The first requisite 
is, that the teacher should himself have an ahhorrence of false- 
hood. This must be modified only by his compassion for the 
weakness of childhood, so that he may be able to pardon even a 
lie. Children are made liars by the examples set them from 
their earliest days. They are coaxed by falsehood, by what are 
called white lies, to get up and go to bed, to go to play and to 
give up their playthings, to give up food and to take medicine. 
They are even coaxed by falsehood into being good ! They 
should never be deceived. No matter whether the thing in 
question be of small or of great consequence, they should never 
be deceived. A promise made to a child, like every other 
promise, should always be religiously kept. There is no such 
a thing as a white lie. Every deception is a lie, and, if prac- 
tised upon a child, injures and tends to destroy his moral sense. 
Such a deception is a lie of the blackest hue. 

" Another way in which children are made liars is by being 
allowed, and even encouraged, by the example of others, to use 
exaggeration, to speak in extravagant language. This should be 
checked whenever the occasion occurs, and the falseness and 
dangerous tendency of it pointed out. Persons of little consci- 
entiousness will be likely to think such practices of slight conse- 
quence. But, in forming the conscience of a child, they are of 
very great ; and the susceptible conscience of most children may 
be easily led so to regard them." — pp. 352- 354. 

There is one excellence common to both parts of this 
work, and not always found even in good books ; and that 
is, the entirely self-forgetting spirit in which it is written. 
Dr. Potter and Mr. Emerson have, evidently, never thought 
of the literary success of their contributions. Their purpose 
has been to make a useful book ; to help the great cause of 
education, and not to display their own attainments or abili- 
ties. This moral element gives it a peculiar value, and 
enhances all those merits of sound thought and good style 
which belong to it throughout. 



